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ART  PUBLICATIONS. 

HIS  portfolio*  is,  Mr.  Robert  Farren  tells 
us  in  his  preface,  “an  attempt  with  the 
needle  to  show  the  affinity  and  harmony 
that  exist  between  melody,  as  represented 
by  airs  and  songs,  and  such  imagery  as 
seems  to  me  to  suit  them  and  to  combine  harmoniously 
with  them.” 

The  idea  is  both  novel  and  poetic,  but  although  it  has 
been  carried  out  with  much  feeling,  we  cannot  say  that  it  has 
been  altogether  successful  The  songs,  which  have  been 
selected  from  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Moore,  Bums,  Keats, 
and  set  to  well-known  airs,  are  some  of  the  most  poetic 
in  the  English  realm  of  song ;  but  although  we  do  not  expect 
mere  literal  illustrations  of  the  words,  we  imagine  that  the 
scenes,  which — to  use  Mr.  Farren’s  own  words — gave  them 
“  birth  and  being,”  were  in  some  instances  fairer  and  more 
suggestive  of  melody  than  the  views  of  nature  which  Mr. 
Farren  has  depicted.  The  twenty-four  plates  in  this  port¬ 
folio  are  comprehensive  in  subject;  they  include  scenes 
devoted  to  Spring  and  Love,  the  Skylark  and  the  Dawn  of 
Day,  to  Night  and  the  Ocean,  and  fitly  conclude  with  “  The 
I.and  o’  the  Leal  ”  and  “  Frenet  Ha’.” 

I'wo  plates  are  devoted  to  Shakespeare’s  “  When  daisies 
pied ;  ”  one  is  a  pleasing  landscape  with  some  lambs  beside 
a  msh-fringed  stream,  and  a  church  spire  in  the  distant 
landscape ;  it  is  happily  conceived,  tenderly  etched,  and  one 
of  the  best  in  the  series.  Milton’s  song  on  May  Morning 
was  surely  worthy  of  a  far  better  accompaniment  than  a 
decorative  initial  letter — the  ten  lines  are  full  of  inspiration 
for  the  artist’s  pencil.  Plate  No.  5, — accompanying  “  With 
Jockey  to  the  Fair  ”  and  “  My  lovely  Jean,  my  ain  Jean  ” — 
is  similarly  treated  to  “  When  daisies  pied ;  ”  the  foreground 
representing  butterflies  hovering  over  primroses  and  other 
wild  flowers,  with  two  charming  little  lambs  lying  nestled 
beside  a  stream,  is  carefully  etched  and  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise ;  altogether  this  plate  is  a  credit  to  the  artist : 
the  sunrise  behind  the  tree  is  very  suggestive  of  the  late 
Samuel  Palmer. 

'  A  Round  of  Melodies.  A  Series  of  Twenty-four  Etchings  drawn 
and  etched  by  R.  and  M.  Farren.  Cambridge :  Macmillan  &  Bowes. 
1882. 


In  Plate  No.  9,  “  Hark  !  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven’s  gate 
sings,” — dawn  is  represented  slowly  rising  over  the  hills,  and 
the  half  light  of  early  morn  pervades  the  picture.  Three 
plates  (Nos.  10,  11,  and  12)  are  devoted  to  Night.  In  No. 
1 1,  the  young  May  moon  shines  over  the  water  upon  a  pair 
of  lovers  who  are  stealing  “a  few  hours  from  the  night.” 
This  plate  also  contains  a  charming  piece  of  decorative  fore¬ 
ground  of  wild  flowers.  A  poetic  night-scene  of  the  moon 
keeping  watch  over  a  moated  grange  is  represented  in  Plate 
No.  12. 

Two  etchings  are  given  to  Burns’  “I  lo’e  my  Jean;” 
one  recalls  the  words  “There  wild  woods  grow,  and  rivers 
row.”  The  next  three  subjects  are  devoted  to  the  sea. 
Keats’  sonnet  is  but  poorly  represented  by  two  seagulls.  In 
the  next  plate  however,  illustrating  the  song  of  Ariel,  Mr. 
Farren’s  imagination  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  task ;  nymphs 
“  foot  it  featly  here  and  there  ”  amongst  the  waves  on  the 
edge  of  the  moon-lit  sea,  whilst  others  disport  themselves 
with  the  bats  in  the  air  above :  this  is  by  far  the  most  imagi¬ 
native  of  all  Mr.  Farren’s  work.  Plate  No.  1 7,  representing 
“  And  murmur  as  the  Ocean  murmurs  there,”  is  fine  in  con¬ 
ception,  but  poor  in  execution.  “  Green  grow  the  Rashes  O  ” 
is  accompanied  by  a  clever  piece  of  decorative  work  treated 
in  a  somewhat  Japanese  style.  The  two  last  plates  illustrate 
“  The  Land  o’  the  Leal  ”  and  “  Frenet  Ha’.”  In  No.  23  the 
sentiment  of  the  song  is  treated  in  an  emblematic  manner ; 
at  the  foot  of  a  poppy  are  a  caterpillar  and  a  chrysalis  from 
which  a  butterfly  has  just  arisen.  The  last  plate,  “  Wearin 
awa’,”  shows  a  late  autumnal  landscape  at  the  close  of  day ; 
a  cold  blast  scatters  the  last  remaining  leaves,  a  worn-out 
horse  seeks  shelter  behind  a  slender  trunk,  and  a  poor  old 
man,  now  past  work,  wearily  wends  his  homeward  way. 

The  plates  for  the  most  part  are  carefully  etched,  and 
well  printed  on  Japanese  paper;  there  is,  however,  a  hardness 
of  tone  and  a  too  great  elaboration  of  work,  with  an  absence 
of  that  freedom  of  line  which  is  a  great  charm  in  true  etch¬ 
ing.  Granted  that  the  idea  is  novel,  it  is  still  a  question 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  kept  the 
etchings  and  songs  separate,  for  even  idyllic  landscapes 
when  trimmed  to  suit  the  space  left  by  the  music,  must 
necessarily  partake  of  a  decorative  character,  and  thereby 
lose  much  of  their  pictorial  charm. 
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PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ETCHING, 


A  Tissot  Exhibition. 


In  the  Dudley  Gallery,  M.  Tissot  has  arranged  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  some  of  his  works,  embracing  paintings  in  oil  and 
water-colour, cloisonne  enamels  and  etchings — not  to  mention 
three  albums  of  photographs  of  the  whole  of  his  productions. 
Of  etchings  there  are  no  less  than  seventy.  The  chief  is  a 
series,  recently  etched,  entitled  “The  Prodigal  Son  in  modem 
life,”  similar  in  treatment  to  those  series  which  have,  from 
time  to  time,  engaged  the  attention  of  English  artists  from 
Hogarth  to  Frith.  The  four  subjects  (which  also  appear  on 
the  walls  in  oil  and  in  water-colour)  are  so  done  that  it  seems 
to  us  that  they  might  have  been  still  better  had  M.  Tissot 
but  cared  to  take  the  trouble.  The  story  is  told  with  con¬ 
siderable  dramatic  force,  the  effect  of  light  is  here  and  there 
wonderful  (especially  on  the  table  in  the  first  plate),  and  the 
drawing  free  and  imaginative ;  but  the  plates  are  indistinct 
in  execution,  and'  moreover  M.  Tissot  has,  we  think,  only 
rejiresented  the  surface  of  modern  life,  and  has  failed  to 
gr.isp  the  inner  and  deeper  side  of  human  nature  which  is 
there  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  much  as  in  olden  time. 

“  The  Departure  ”  takes  place  in  a  room  overlooking  the 
river,  down  below  bridges;  the  prodigal,  who  sits  on  the 
table,  is  receiving  the  last  admonitions  from  his  father,  a 
modem  Polonius ;  the  sister  presides  at  the  tea  urn,  and  by 
her  is  a  brother  who  evidently  thinks  the  younger  son  a  fool, 
and  takes  no  pains  to  hide  his  opinion.  “In  Foreign  Climes” 
we  see  the  youthful  spendthrift,  sitting  cross-legged,  watching 
the  dreamy  movements  of  some  Japanese  dancing  girls;  this 
plate,  more  than  any  other,  seems  to  miss  the  colour  of  the 
oil  picture,  which  is  softly  lighted  by  Japanese  lanterns. 
“  The  Return  ”  is  witnessed  on  a  landing  stage.  The  pro¬ 
digal,  who  has  just  come  by  the  steamer,  barefooted  and 
with  worn-out  trousers  throws  himself  on  his  knees,  somewhat 
theatrically,  before  his  father ;  his  sister  seems  pained  to  see 
him  thus,  and  yet  glad  to  have  him  back ;  while  his  brother 
is  still  contemptuous.  In  “  The  Fatted  Calf,”  the  penitent 
sits  happy  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  in  an  arbour  over¬ 
looking  the  river ;  some  men  are  represented  sitting  in  an 
impossible  manner  in  a  boat  below.  This  plate  and  the 
first  are  the  two  most  successful.  It  seems  hard  to  say  it, 
yet  better  than  either  is  the  etched  frontispiece,  a  bible 
lying  open  at  the  verses  which  relate  the  story  of  the  Pro¬ 
digal  Son. 

In  addition  to  this  series,  are  two  other  etchings  of  this 
year — “Two  Friends,”  somewhat  similar  to  the  “Emigrants” 
(published  some  time  since),  dejncting  a  man  holding  on  to 
the  shrouds  of  a  vessel,  wishing  farewell  to  a  friend,  and 
“Summer  Evening,”  a  girl  reclining  in  a  garden  in  an 
American  wicker-chair,  a  subject  which  M.  Tissot  has  fre¬ 
quently  shown  us. 


BY 

R.  S.  CHATTOCK. 

XII. — Conclusion  (concluded). 

The  outside  of  the  lid  should  be  furnished  wnth  a  brass 
plate  forming  a  screw  socjcet  into  which  is  fixed  the  end 
of  a  brass  stem,  to  be  either  held  in  the  hand,  or  fastened, 
by  a  small  side  screjv,  in  the  before-mentioned  hole  at  the 
end  of  the  box.  In  working  on  a  large  plate  it  will  be 
found  most  convenient  to  hold  the  mirror  in  the  hand.  The 
mirror,  if  made  of  ordinary  looking-glass,  is  apt  to  give  a 
double  reflection,  which  in  bright  weather  is  most  dis¬ 
tracting  in  its  effect.  But  this  is,  perhaps,  a  less  evil  than  is 
experienced  when  the  mirror  is  made  of  black,  or  blackened 
glass.  In  this  case  so  much  of  the  light  is  absorbed  that, 
in  dark  weather,  the  details  of  all  shadowed  objects  are 
entirely  lost  to  the  eye. 

The  appliances  for  biting  should  include  a  large  8o-oz. 
stoppered  bottle  for  the  prepared  mordant — and  a  smaller 
bottle  of  hydrochloric  acid  for  the  manufacture  of  fresh 
mordant  when  requisite,  together  with  a  supply  of  chlorate 
of  potash.  Also,  for  partial  biting,  a  small  bottle  of  strong 
nitric  acid  solution,  and  the  above-described  glass  tube,  with  its 
india-rubber  bulb  for  the  application  of  it.  All  these,  together 
with  a  small  thermometer,  a  glass  pipette,  and  tube  of  india- 
rubber,  the  object  of  which  will  presently  appear,  can  be 
packed  in  a  wicker  case,  which  should  be  divided  into  par¬ 
titions  and  padded. 

The  bath  for  the  mordant  is  usually  of  porcelain.  But 
porcelain  is  a  somewhat  fragile  material,  and,  if  large  plates 
are  used,  w'ill  be  found  unnecessarily  cumbrous  to  carry.  In 
this  case,  the  writer  would  recommend  the  substitution  of  a 
light,  shallow,  wooden  box  or  tray,  about  two  inches  in 
depth,  over  which,  w’hen  required  to  be  used  as  a  bath,  a 
stout  sheet  of  india-rubber  may  be  placed.  The  only  diffi¬ 
culty  attending  its  use  occurs  in  emptying  it,  and  this  is 
readily  overcome  by  means  of  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing 
used  as  a  syphon.  The  bath  being  slightly  tilted,  one  end 
of  the  tube,  previously  notched  to  allow  the  free  passage  of 
the  liquid  w'hen  pressed  against  the  bottom  of  the  bath, 
should  be  placed  in  the  mordant  at  its  deepest  point.  In 
the  other  end  of  the  tube  a  glass  pipette  should  be  inserted, 
and,  the  mouth  of  the  operator  being  applied  to  the  latter, 
the  mordant  should  be  drawn  into  the  tube  by  suction.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  liquid  reaching  the  mouth,  the  pipette 
should  be  furnished,  at  about  its  centre,  with  a  bulb,  into 
which  the  liquid  would  be  seen  to  rise  long  before  entering 
the  upper  part  of  the  pipette.  As  soon  as  the  tube  is  charged 
with  the  mordant,  the  pipette  is  withdrawn,  and  the  free  end 
of  the  tube  placed  within  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  into  which 
the  whole  contents  of  the  bath  will  speedily  flow. 


The  third  Exhibition  of  Works  in  Black  and  White  will 
be  held  at  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
September.  Etchers  in  London  intending  to  contribute  to 
this  exhibition  must  deliver  their  works  to  Mr.  James 
Bourlet,  1 7,  Nassau  Street,  W.,  on  the  loth  of  August.  Those 
in  Edinburgh  to  Messrs.  Doig,  M'Kechnie,  and  Davis, 
George  Street,  on  the  1 2th  of  August.  Works  may  be  de¬ 
livered  at  the  Institute  on  the  21st  of  August. 


“PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ETCHING,” 

reprinted  from  “The  Etcher  Notes,”  with  considerable 
additions  and  alterations,  and  illustrated  by  etchings,  will 
shortly  be  published. 


Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  o/Thz  Etcher,  Crenvn  Buildings,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


